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THE PEOBLEM OP THE "EGO-CENTEIC PEEDICAMENT" 

I THINK it is much to be regretted that Professor Perry's idea to 
which he has given the name "the ego-centric predicament" 1 
has not been more actively discussed. I regard it as one of the best 
things that have been said in recent epistemological criticism, and as a 
real contribution to the subject. As Professor Perry's idea deserves 
cordial recognition, and as even his brethren in new realism have 
remained silent the present writer ventures a tardy appreciation. 

The situation "undoubtedly exists," and Professor Perry has ad- 
mirably illustrated the logic of it: "Thus I can not conclude that 
English is the only intelligible form of speech simply because whom- 
soever I understand speaks English." Neither, however, can I con- 
clude that English is not the only intelligible form of speech. Under 
the conditions of the metaphor, all the evidence advanced in support 
of either position has to be passed upon by those who understand 
only English. 

It is clear from Professor Perry's presentation of the case that 
the idealist commits a logical fallacy in his resolution of the "pre- 
dicament." The situation lends itself quite as consistently to the 
realist's interpretation as to that of the idealist. It is as though an 
admirer of negative values were to insist that because x 2 = 4, x 
must equal — 2. When all that we know about the situation is that 
x 1 = 4, to argue that x = — 2 and not + 2, or + 2 and not — 2, is 
to commit the same fallacy that the idealist commits in commenting 
upon perception. Under the assumed conditions, x = ± 2, and that 
would seem to be the end of it. Are not the idealist and the realist 
in the same box so far as this particular problem is concerned, and 
do they not commit the same fallacy in so far as they select one in- 
terpretation or another of the ego-centric predicament? For 
whether it is a question of the value of x as inferred from a given 
value of x 1 , or of the character of a thing unknown as inferred from 
the character of the same thing known, makes no dialectical differ- 
ence. The fallacy consists, as Professor Perry has shown, in arbi- 
trarily excluding one or more alternative conclusions ; as if one were 
to infer that a man has been talking about his horses because he 
has been talking about his domestic animals. Just because the 
"ego-centric predicament" is an essentially ambiguous situation, it 
is unfortunate, not merely for the idealist or for the realist — it 
renders their problem artificial, just as artificial as would be the 
question whether x is really -J- 2 or really — 2 when x is 
actually ± 2. 

1 This Journal, Vol. VII., No. 1, and Mind for July, 1910, ' ' The Cardinal 
Principle of Idealism." 
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To assume, however, as we have been doing, that the "ego-centric 
predicament" permits only two interpretations, is to repeat the 
above fallacy of forgotten alternatives. The thing when known may 
be identical with the thing as known, or it may have none of the 
characters which the known thing has, which means that it may have 
none at all, or that it may have a rich content of novel characters, or 
that it may have some familiar characters combined with some novel 
characters in varying degrees. It is as though we were to sit at a 
play and wonder what kind of clothes the actors had left in their 
dressing rooms, our only possible source of information being the 
play itself. "When the last curtain is down, what happens to 
Falstaff? Does he keep on the same clothes or change them all? 
Or does he change some of them? Or does he take them all off, 
having none to replace them ? The play is silent on that point. But 
the realists no less than the idealists want light on this very ques- 
tion. Their preoccupation with it seems, at times, to interfere with 
an interest in the play. But I hear myself answered, "Ah, but you 
must not forget that it is a play, 'ein Schauspiel nur' ; reality is more 
than a spectacle. "We love to speculate on the qualities of Portia 
when she reaches the sidewalk. To be sure, we can never find out; 
that is the fault of the 'ego-centric predicament,' to use a metaphor 
from metaphysics." 

There are, no doubt, still people who speculate on the squaring 
of the circle; they are, however, not well informed mathematicians. 
When it was shown that the terms in which the problem was stated 
precluded the possibility of the desired equation, the squaring of the 
circle ceased forthwith to be a problem, because it had been solved. 
The question, "What is the ratio? is answered by the reply, There is 
no ratio. Similarly the question whether x = + 2 or — 2 is answered 
by showing that x = ± 2. If the problem of choosing logically be- 
tween alternatives is extinguished by discovering that the very logic 
of the situation prevents the elimination of alternatives, is not the 
problem solved by that discovery ? Just as x — ± 2, the epistemo- 
logical problem of the ego-centric predicament is solved by taking 
all the alternatives together. Or if this is not a solution, then the 
conditions themselves logically prohibit a solution, which is the same 
as saying that they do not provide a problem of the logical type. 

"Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 



